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voices from the trenches 


State housing victory 


by PETER HUGHES 
(SHAG Chairperson) 

THE LABOUR government's 
reintroduction of income re¬ 
lated rents on December 1 is a 
significant victory for housing 
activists and tenants. 

Low-income tenants of state 
houses will now pay no more 
than 25% of their income in 
rent. 

The National government’s 
market rents policy had bled 
millions of dollars out of some 
of the poorest and most vulner¬ 
able people in the country. 

And it wasn’t just state ten¬ 
ants who were effected. The 
charging of market rents by the 
Housing NZ, the biggest land¬ 
lord in the country, pushed rents 
in the private sector “through 
the roof”. 

The State Housing Action 
Coalition (SHAC) was formed 
in 1991 to fight the inhuman 
housing policies of National. 


From 1993 on, SHAC or¬ 
ganised a core group of defiant 
Housing NZ tenants who only 
paid 25% of their income in 
rent. 

SHAC fought attempts to 
evict rent strikers on many oc¬ 
casions. The last was 64-year-old 
Ten Parker. 

When the National threat¬ 
ened to evict him, Len and two 
supporters barricaded them¬ 
selves in his Auckland state 
house. 

Hundreds of people ral¬ 
lied to his support, physically 
surrounding his home when 
eviction was imminent. 

The government was so 
afraid of the public anger that 
they took 45 days to decide to 
forcibly remove the pensioner 
from his home with a comman¬ 
do style police raid. 

Although Len was eventu¬ 
ally evicted, the mobilisation 
of ordinary people around rent 
striking tenants pushed La¬ 


bour’s housing policy firmly to 
the left. 

In the year leading up to the 
election. Labour was forced 
to change its policy to favour 
income based rents of 25% for 
low income tenants (rather than 
their earlier proposal of 38%), 
stopping the selling off of state 
houses and embarking on a 
modest building programme. 

The victory points the way 
for those who want real gains 
for working people. Change 
came about because of grass¬ 
roots pressure from below. 


CELEBRATE THE 
VICTORY AGAINST 
MARKET RENTS 

SHAC invites tenants and 
supporters to a celebration 
at the Glen Innes Community 
Centre Saturday December 
16, 4 - 7pm. For more info, 
ph. Len (09) 634 3984 


PRESSURE PAYS OFF 

THERE HAVE been two re¬ 
cent victories against water 
privatisation in Auckland. 

In a by-election for the 
Avondale/Roskill city council 
seat left vacant by the death 
of right wing councillor 
Phil Raffills, Water Pressure 
Group candidate Penny 
Bright came a close second 
with 6270 votes. 

Raffills' widow Noelene 
won with 7036 votes. 

The vote confirmed 
Aucklanders' massive sup¬ 
port for the Water Pressure 
Group's civil-disobedience 
campaign, which includes 
refusing to pay waste 
water charges and recon¬ 
necting households whose 
water is cut off for non¬ 
payment. 

In West Auckland, Citi¬ 
zens Against Privatisation 
are celebrating after defeat¬ 
ing city council plans to 
introduce a $100 charge for 
waste water. 


The best journalists are subversives’ 


JOHN PILGER, world renowned 
campaigning journalist, was in 
Auckland recently, where he 
spoke at a number of events. 

At the Peace Foundation's 
Media Peace Awards, Pilger 
talked with TV 3 news anchor 
man John Campbell about jour¬ 
nalism and the media. 

Pilger argued that the word 
"objectivity", along with others 
like "reform" and "democra¬ 
cy", have become meaningless 
in the hands of the mainstream 
media. 

He argued that today 
"objective journalism" means 
accepting "the prevailing wis¬ 
dom, an establishment point of 
view." 

This is obvious if you look at 
how The New Zealand Herald 
uses its editorials to urge wage 
restraint and promote the gov¬ 
ernment's extreme free trade 
policies. 

Another example is the way 
that coverage of the US elec¬ 
tions manages to spend hours 
going into boring detail about 
vote counting methods, while 
not mentioning that the ar¬ 
chaic American election system 
can allow the candidate with 
the most votes to loose. 


Nor has there been any dis¬ 
cussion on what difference—if 
any—^the result will make for 
ordinary people in America or 
the rest of the world. 

Likewise, the question of 
why only 51 % of those eligible 
bothered to vote, or why 3 
million voted for anti-corporate 
activist Ralph Nader have been 
ignored. 

Pilger commented on the 
way the media had tried to 
sideline Nader's campaign, and 
talked about the growing in¬ 
ternational revolt against capi¬ 
talism and the market, which 
Nader's campaign reflects. 

Pilger said, "in many ways 
it's like the early '60s... it's 
happening, and it's happing all 
around the world." 

He mentioned the general 
strike against the International 
Monetary Fund, that was hap¬ 
pening in Argentina at the 
time, both as an example of 
the movement, and of its poor 
coverage in the mainstream 
media. 

"The Western media has 
largely ignored it, because it 
looks after the West's inter¬ 
ests," he said. 

Even Campbell admitted the 


"general debasement of news 
media in the West." 

Pilger explained how this 
flowed from the corporate 
nature of the media. 

He talked of how "So much 
of journalism is about putting 
a 'bottom line' on all human 
endeavours... it all has to be 
about money." 

But he urged young journal¬ 
ists to fight this trend. "If they 
want to go and interview strik¬ 
ers and protesters themselves, 
rather than [relying on} the 
prime minister's press releases, 
then that's good. 

"You've got to teach them 
to be subversives. The best 
journalists are subversives, in 
the literal sense of the word," 
he said. 

Later he outlined his vision 
of an ideal journalism, where 
journalists acted as "an agent 
of people, or an agent of free¬ 
dom, allowing people to speak, 
especially people suffering 
from oppression." 

This is the kind of journalism 
that Socialist Worker aspires to. 

We aim to counter the pro¬ 
corporate propaganda of the 
mainstream media with una¬ 
shamedly pro-worker agitation 


and propaganda. 

We report and support is¬ 
sues that other papers won't 
touch, because they are part of 
the corporate system. 

We want to build our news¬ 
paper into a vital weapon for 
all activists fighting against this 
system. 

But we'll never get there 
without our readers' help. 

We need you to write us 
letters, to sell Socialist Worker 
to your friends and work¬ 
mates, and right now, we 
need your donations, because 
our cover price doesn't cover 
the full cost of producing our 
paper. 

As John Pilger puts in an 
endorsement of the appeal 
for funds by our British sister 
paper: 

"As elites are challenged 
throughout the world, it's vital 
socialists support newspapers 
that give us the news the main¬ 
stream doesn't. For this reason 
Socialist Worker deserves our 
support." 


Send donations to: 
Socialist Worker Appeal, 
Box 13-685 Auckland 
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what we think 


Wharfies' struggle shows 'partnership' truth 



BLUFF WFIARFIES and supporters protest outside Carters in Inver¬ 
cargill. 

Hundreds protested at CHH stores around the country on 
December 1 & 2. 

Further protests are planned, for details contact your local CTU 
or Waterfront Workers Union office, or call the WWU national 
office on (04) 385 0792. 

★ See pages 6 & 7 for more on fighting for 
the freedom to strike and rebuilding our un¬ 
ion movement. 

★ See pages 10 & 11 on the first year of the 
Labour / Alliance coalition and its relation ship 
with business. 

A fight we can win 


THE ATTEMPTS by Carter Holt 
Harvey (CHH) and Tauranga 
based Mainland Stevedoring to 
casualise work on South Island 
wharves shows the enormous 
power that giant corporations 
have over the lives or ordinary 
people. 

Like all companies their 
only concern is profit, and 
they don't give a stuff about 
the lives they wreck in the 
process. 

As Waterfront Work¬ 
ers Union general secretary 
Trevor Hanson said to work¬ 
ers in Bluff at the start of the 
dispute, "Carter Holt have de¬ 
cided to rape the region. You 
people are economic units to 
be disposed of for the profits 
of the company." 

The conflict of interests 
between bosses' greed for 
profits and workers' desire for 
a decent living have never been 
clearer. 

Good 

Yet many within the labour 
movement, most notably the 
Labour / Alliance government, 
are pushing the idea that part¬ 
nership with business will be 
good for workers. 

CHH are long-time sup¬ 
porters of "partnership" 
with their workers, especially 
those organised by the equal¬ 
ly pro-partnership Engineers 
Union. 

Like most unions, the Engi¬ 
neers have been enthusiastic 
about the new opportunities 
provided by Labour's new em¬ 
ployment law, the ERA. 

But CHH chief executive 


OVER THE last few years, 
job cuts and speed-ups have 
helped Carter Holt Harvey 
(CHH) boost its profits to 
the highest level in over five 
years. 

In just the six months up to 
September 30 the company 
made $176 million. 

Meanwhile, CHH is tak¬ 
ing its time deciding how 
to spend the $2.5 billion it 
received from the sale of its 
Chilean assets last year. 


(and Business Roundtable 
member) Chris Liddell took the 
opposite view. 

Back in August, at the 
height of the bosses' low busi¬ 
ness confidence campaign, 
Liddell said, "There are a whole 
lot of factors contributing to 
the economy's downward spi¬ 
ral, and the ERB is clearly one 
of them. 

"We don't support the need 
for the bill but we're looking 
ahead and the real test now is 
how people will behave under 
it." 

Liddell has been reassured 
by Labour at the Business to 
Government Forum. 

At the forum Helen Clark 
announced her desire for 
"partnership" between busi¬ 
ness and the government. 

Reassured that the govern¬ 
ment was on their side. Carter 
Holt and Mainland Stevedor¬ 
ing have launched a full scale 
attack on waterfront workers. 

As Liddell predicted, the 
real test has been how people 
behave. 

It's clear that even for a 
committed "partner"-employer 
like CHH, the "partnership" 
and "good faith" that Labour is 
promoting only lasts as long as 
it boosts their profits. 

If CHH and Mainland 
defeat the WWU, then the 
"New ERA" of the Employ¬ 
ment Relation Act will be one 
of a renewed bosses' offen¬ 
sive on the job security, wages 
and conditions of all workers. 

If the wharfies win, then 
the scene will be set for the 
first workers' fightback in 
decades. 


This year the company 
closed the Mataura pa¬ 
per mill in Southland and 
the axe still hangs over 
hundreds of other jobs, 
as the company continues 
its "Genesis" restructuring 
programme. 

"I don't want to sound 
unsatisfied forever, but we're 
still not making a satisfactory 
return on our capital base," 
says CHH chief executive 
Chris Liddell. 


THE WATERFRONT Workers 
Union, backed by the Council 
of Trade Unions is determined 
to fight the attack. 

They have mobilised trade 
unionists in a nationwide 
campaign which is drawing in 
hundreds of supporters in to 
the protests outside CHH stores 
and offices. 

However, Mainland and CHH 
are clearly prepared for a bitter 
struggle. For example, they've 
spent huge amounts of money 
flying in scabs and ex-SAS thugs 
from the North Island. 

CHH and Mainland think 
the extra expense of fighting 
the union will be worth it in 
the long run. Once the union is 
smashed they can employ casu¬ 
als at much lower rates. 

CHH's logs are bound for 
Korea, the WWU is considering 
calling on Korean wharfies to 
black the ships. That's the sort 
of solidarity that is needed to 


win this battle. 

But under the ERA workers 
in New Zealand are banned 
from taking similar action. 

United, workers have the 
potential power to defeat 
the attacks of CHH and other 
employers. 

However, beating CHH 
may require that the whar¬ 
fies and their supporters take 
illegal action, such as pickets 
to keep scabs off the wharves 
and solidarity strikes and bans 
by other workers to stop the 
production and transport of 
CHH products. 

In the end, whether these 
tactics are used or not, CHH's 
ability to hire a non-union 
stevedoring company shows 
the severe limitations imposed 
on workers by the Employment 
Relations Act. 

It also shows the importance 
of winning back the freedom 
to strike. 


Profit (driven attack 
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the year of globalised resistance 


Our resistance is as 

IT IS one year since the 60,000-strong protest in Seattle, which 
united trade unionists and environmentalists against the effects 
of global capitalism. Despite heavy police repression, protest¬ 
ers disrupted the meeting of the World Trade Organisation and 
forced it to abandon its talks without any agreement being 
made. 

Seattle sparked an explosion of protest around the world. It 
inspired and radicalised millions of people, and marked the be¬ 
ginning of a vibrant and growing anti-capitalist mood. 

Wherever world leaders and their bankers met this year they 
were greeted with a hail of protest. 


global as capitalism 



MELBOURNE 


Workers strike back 


APRIL 16: 40,000 people laid 
siege to the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
World Bank meeting in Wash¬ 
ington. 

It was the culmination of a 
week of protests, teach-ins and 
rallies. 

The US magazine Business 
Week said, “The protesters 
have tapped in to growing 
fears that US policies benefit 
big companies instead of aver¬ 
age citizens-of America or any 
other country.” 

JUNE/JULY: An estimated 
100,000 gathered for an anti¬ 
capitalist festival in Millau in 
the south of France. They were 
defending French farmer Jose 
Bove, on trial for dismantling 
a local McDonald’s. 

JULY: 5000 demonstrated 
against world leaders meeting 
at the G8 summit meeting on 
the remote Japanese Island of 
Okinawa. 


ANTI-CAPITALIST protests 
haven't been confined to the 
rich countries. 

In October 20,000 South 
Koreans protested against 
government and business 
leaders in trade talks at the 
Asia-Europe summit (ASEM) 
in the South Korean capital, 
Seoul. 

Most were workers from 
the Korean Confederation of 
Trade Unions. 

Up to 30,000 security 
forces, armed with riot shields 
and batons, and backed up 
by helicopters and armoured 
riot vehicles, surrounded the 
conference centre. 

But with fists in the air 
thousands of workers chant¬ 
ed, "We oppose neo-liberal- 


AUGUST: Huge demonstra¬ 
tions confronted the conven¬ 
tions of the twin corporate 
parties of US politics. 

Some 10,000 people pro¬ 
tested against the Republicans 
in Philadelphia, while 50,000 
joined the band Rage Against 
The Machine in a mass protest 
against the Democrats in Los 
Angeles. 

SEPTEMBER 11:10,000 pro¬ 
testers, including Aboriginal 
activists and school students, 
trade unionists and a delega¬ 
tion from Aotearoa blockaded 
a meeting of the World Eco¬ 
nomic Forum in Melbourne, 
Australia. 

SEPTEMBER 26: 20,000 
people from across Europe 
converged in Prague in the 
Czech Republic against the 
IMF and World Bank. A 
week of protests forced the 
IMF to close the meeting a 
day early. 


ism," and, "No globalisation," 
and demanded that workers' 
hours were shortened. 

In August police killed four 
people taking part in a dem¬ 
onstration against the World 
Bank in the city of Hyderabad 
in India. 

The anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment is much more than a 
series of protests. 

It is connected to a wider 
struggle against the effects of 
"neo-liberal" or free market 
policies around the world. 

This year—from Bolivia to 
South Africa, from Ecuador to 
Zambia—workers, peasants, 
students and the poor have 
fought back against privatisa¬ 
tion, and welfare and job cuts 
imposed by the IMF. 


AROUND THE world the 
organised working class is 
taking centre stage in the 
fight against the market. 

The growth of resistance is 
illustrated by the number of 
massive anti-market strikes 
and demonstrations over the 
last few weeks. 

* ARGENTINIAN WORKERS 
brought their country to a 
halt last month in a 36-hour 
general strike against an IMF 
austerity package. 

The IMF is demanding the 
Argentine government push 
through savage spending cuts 
in the next 30 days in return 
for emergency loans. 

★ RUSSIAN AND Mexican 
workers had independently 
planned protests against mar¬ 
ket policies for December 1. 

The Mexicans to protest 
the inauguration of their 
new president, Vicente Fox, 
who is set to continue free 
market reforms. And the 
Russians to protest attempts 
by the their government 
and the IMFto remove the 
Russian Labour Code, which 


gives some legal protection 
of workers' rights. 

Discovering each other's 
protests, unions agreed to 
coordinate their actions. 

At the time of writing we 
have no reports on the Rus¬ 
sian protests. 

In Mexico City 20 to 30 
thousand people rallied and 
attempted to march to where 
the inauguration was taking 
place. 

They were attacked by 
5000 police and soldiers, 
nevertheless, a delegation 
did make it to the Russian 
Embassy. 

* THOUSANDS OF Turkish 
workers also struck and dem¬ 
onstrated on December 1 to 
protest government plans to 
follow austerity measures de¬ 
manded by the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Even civil servants, who 
are banned by law from 
striking, took part. In a 
move that NZ workers will 
recognise, the Turkish gov¬ 
ernment is imposing public 
sector pay restraints to com¬ 
bat inflation. 


Protests East & West 
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the year of globalised resistance 


Aotearoa & anti-capitalism 


by JOE CAROLAN 

IN NEW Zealand, 2000 has seen 
the growth of a small but vocal 
anti-capitalist movement. 

Activists have mostly focused 
on taking part in the Interna¬ 
tional Days of Action like May 
Day, S11 / Melbourne and S26 / 
Prague. 

The New Zealand govern¬ 
ment has long been one of the 
world's most active supporters 
of free trade. 

Now that the World Trade 
Organisation and APEC ne¬ 
gotiations are stalled, they 
are trying to push free trade 
and investment country by 
country. 


Free Trade 

In November, Helen Clark 
signed a free trade and invest¬ 
ment deal with Singapore. 
Labour is now pursuing similar 
deals with any willing country. 

At the APEC summit in 
Brunei, Clark announced that 
New Zealand would abolish all 
trade barriers with the world's 
42 poorest countries. 

Clark claims this is "to 
ensure that the world trade 
system has room for the poor¬ 
est people from the poorest 
countries." 

But while the rulers and 
multinational investors in these 
countries may like the idea, the 
poor majority will find that the 
market workers the same as it 
does here—the rich get richer 
and the poor get nothing. 

Extremist 

Maxine Gay, head of the 
Trade Union Federation, was 
shocked by the proposal. 

"Not even the National 
Party was prepared to advocate 
such an extremist free market 
policy while in Government. 

"It will completely destroy 
what is left of clothing and 
footwear industries in this 
country. There are currently 
10,000 workers employed in 
these industries and those few 
that are left will find their wag¬ 
es and conditions under even 
greater pressure," she said. 

The Green Party is another 
critic of the government's trade 
policies. 

Speaking in parliament 


against the Singapore Free 
Trade Agreement (SETA), Keith 
Locke warns that, "Rather than 
'closing the gaps' this agree¬ 
ment will enrich the multina¬ 
tionals and impoverish workers, 
both in this country and in 
South East Asia. 

"It undermines our ability to 
maintain wages and working 
conditions. The competition it 
encourages does not improve 
living standards. It is a race to 
the bottom." 

He also noted the wider 
implications of the deal. 

"The Singapore agreement 
will speed up the privatising of 
our public services, in educa¬ 
tion and elsewhere. At a local 
level the take-over could be 
rubbish disposal, sewage or wa¬ 
ter systems. 

"And it is a stalking horse 
for wider free trade agree¬ 
ments in our region, which will 
put our economy and soci¬ 
ety in even more danger," he 
warned. 

The Alliance also refused to 
tow Labour's line on the SETA. 

Alliance deputy leader 
and minister for the environ¬ 
ment, Sandra Lee warned 
that "increasingly, large firms 


can shape the world to their 
agendas—some of them have 
turnovers bigger than New 
Zealand's GDP. 

"Their agendas have little to 
do with social harmony, com¬ 
munity, environmental health 
or protection. 

"The freedom that free 
trade brings is illusionary, and 
NZ is probably one of the bet¬ 
ter examples of that. Freedom 
for a powerful few, at the 
expense of the many. 

Expense 

"It means licenses for inter¬ 
national capital at the expense 
of the future of our communi¬ 
ties." 

So far, opposition to La¬ 
bour's free trade policies has 
largely focused on the parlia¬ 
mentary arena. 

However, as the pressure 
from employers for cuts in 
wages, working conditions and 
jobs increases, grassroots resist¬ 
ance will be necessary. 

Melbourne, Seattle and 
Prague show that we are not 
powerless against capitalist glo¬ 
balisation. 

The politicians and union 


leaders who have spoken out 
against free trade should come 
together and organise a mass 
fightback against its effects 
here in NZ. 

We also need to overcome 
attempts to make workers 
compete with one another by 
building links with workers 
who are fighting back in other 
APEC countries. 

As a popular anti-capitalist 
slogan says, "Our resistance 
must be as global as capital¬ 
ism." 



WASHINGTON 



PRAGUE 
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rebuilding the workers’ movement 


What we 
think 


Fight for workers’ rights 


THE YEARS between 1984 
and 1999 saw the greatest 
transfer of wealth from the 
poor to the rich in New Zea¬ 
land's history. 

During that time succes¬ 
sive governments, Labour 
then National, followed the 
economic and social direc¬ 
tives of the Business Round¬ 
table and the Employers 
Federation. 

Their unified rallying call 
was the "freedom of the 
market". 

The result was that New 
Zealand's living standards fell 
from third to twenty-third in 
the world. 

The last 15 years of mar¬ 
ket madness must be rolled 
back. 

The freedom to strike 
should become the rallying 
call around which the work¬ 
ers' movement is rebuilt. 

It is both an ideological 
challenge to the bosses' free¬ 
dom of the market, and a 
practical weapon in the fight 
for change. 

Instead of having to 
wait for forty days after the 


expiry of a collective agree¬ 
ment, or for a health and 
safety emergency, workers 
should be able to stop work 
at any time. 

We should have the right 
to take solidarity action with 
other workers in struggle— 
like refusing to cross picket 
lines and imposing black 
bans. 

We should be able to 
strike in protest against 
government policies that will 
make our lives worse, or to 
demand policies that make 
them better. 

And we should be allowed 
to stop work to stop victimi¬ 
sation and sexual or racial 
harassment of workmates. 

For these reasons the 
Socialist Workers Organisa¬ 
tion initiated the campaign 
to win back the freedom to 
strike. 

We want to make it as big 
as possible and are proposing 
a hui in 2001 where unions, 
other left wing groups and 
individual workers can join us 
in discussing how to take the 
campaign forward. 


HOW TO help the freedom 
to strike campaign: 

• Circulate the petition 
among people you know. 

• Invite one of our 
speakers to your union 
meeting. 

• Move a freedom 
to strike motion 
in your union. 

The petition 

is an initiative 
of the Socialist 
Workers 
Organisation. 

Contact 
the SWO's 
petition 
co-ordinator 
GRANT 
MORGAN. 

Ring (09) 634 
3377 (days 8. 
evenings) or 
email gem® 
actrix.gen. 

nz 



Grass roots solidarity is the key 


by DON FRANKS 

NEW ZEALAND workplaces of 
today present an ugly picture 
of low wages and unsafe 
conditions. 

Thousands of workers still 
earn below $10 an hour, and 
560 workers died last year from 
industrial accidents and work- 
related illnesses 

But the news is not all bad. 

Encouraged by the removal 
of the Employment Contracts 
Act (ECA) unions are starting 
to get up and fight again. 

More workers are joining 
unions—and making use of 
them. 

In recent weeks, nurses have 
struck for more pay and won, 
and a firefighters’ overtime ban, 
is spreading. 

The union fightback looks 
set to grow, but it is still very 
uneven. 


Most workers are still 
unorganised and therefore un¬ 
able to take effective action to 
improve their conditions. And 
many unionised workers re¬ 
main uncertain of their power 
to take on their boss. 

What is needed most is 
workers unity in action at the 
grass roots level. 

Mass meetings, stoppages 
and marches, that unite work¬ 
ers from different unions and 
different industries, can build a 
union movement that will win 
us a better life. 

Failure to build a movement 
based on cross union links 
between rank and file activ¬ 
ists can have ruinous effects on 
workers’ lives. 

That’s proved by the 
experience of workers at one 
of Wellington’s biggest work 
sites—Victoria University. 

Since the imposition of 


the ECA, university workers’ 
jobs have been cut, workloads 
increased, pay held back and 
working conditions worsened. 

The first workers to suffer 
this were the cleaners, who had 
their numbers cut in half and 
their penalty rates removed. 

Then the maintenance 
trades people, then the ground 
staff, office staff and finally the 
academics lost jobs and condi¬ 
tions. 

The main unions at the 
university are the Service and 
Food Workers, Association of 
University Staff, and the Public 
Service Association. In past 
years, active cooperation be¬ 
tween those unions at Victoria 
has been minimal. 

But if all unions had stood 
together at the first signs of 
trouble they would have been 
strong enough to defend each 
other. 


As this article was written, 
the union movement faces 
another challenge with the at¬ 
tempts of employers to casual¬ 
ise watersiders’ work. 

Council of Trade Unions 
secretary Paul Coulter says all 
the major unions support the 
watersiders. 

That support must be 
brought to life through mass 
involvement in the solidar¬ 
ity actions organised by the 
watersiders. 

Solidarity between workers 
is the key to a fighting union 
movement. 

Rebuilding our unions 
means rebuilding networks of 
delegates and other worker- 
activists within and between 
unions. 

Cross-union campaigns, such 
as the freedom to strike cam¬ 
paign, is one way these links 
can be made. 
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rebuilding the workers’ movement 


Winning the wages war 



Lecturers ancJ general staff at Massey University's Albany cam¬ 
pus strike in support of their contract negotiations. Staff were 
offered a 1.25% pay rise, but top management had recently given 
themselves 11.5%. Staff eventually agreed to a 1.7% increase 
plus other gains. 


by DON FRANKS 

IT'S SAID that for an alco¬ 
holic one drink is too many 
and a hundred drinks is not 
enough. 

The same sort of logic ap¬ 
plies to the incomes of bosses 
and workers. 

While corporate execu¬ 
tives insist that workers’ $7.55 
minimum wage must not be 
increased, they whine that 
their own million dollar sala¬ 
ries are less than they’d get in 
Australia. 

For thousands of workers 
the wages situation is urgent. 

The minimum wage was 
held by National at a pitiful 
$7 for three years, and only 
rose last year under Labour 
to $7.55. 

Right now, the Council of 
Trade Unions (CTU) is calling 
for a rise to between $8.45 and 
$8.85, a maximum of $354 a 
week before tax. 

This badly needed increase 
is being hypocritically at¬ 
tacked by the bosses. 

The NZ Herald describes 
this small increase as “fool¬ 
hardy”; a “voracious wage 
demand” that “would rekindle 
anxieties about a giant step 
backwards.” 

The CTU makes the en¬ 
tirely justified claim that an 
increase in the minimum wage 
would help “stop too big a 


gap opening between the new 
aristocracy of the deregulated 
economy and the low paid.” 

“Such language smacks of 
old resentments” replies The 
Herald, dismissing the wage 
claim as “beyond the wildest 
dreams of the majority.” 

What then, according to 
The Herald, are unionists to 
do? 

“The best unions today 
are aware of the wider busi¬ 
ness and economic picture. 
They also know it is in their 
interests to make the new law 
work”. 

The same arguments, for 
no increase for the low paid, 
are being repeated by employ¬ 
ers’ spokespeople all over the 
country. 

Divert 

There are indications that 
this war on our wages could 
divert union leaders from 
leading a fightback for the 
increases we need. 

The Engineers Union is 
eager to maintain their place 
in The Herald’s good books as 
one of “the best unions”. 

National secretary Andrew 
Little is supporting the Re¬ 
serve Bank’s call for no wage 
increases over 3%. 

Other union leaders are 
also concerned about making 
“the new law work” and not 


causing problems for Labour. 

But when it comes to the 
question of wages there can 
be no pleasing both sides. 

The Employment Relations 
Act will only work for work¬ 
ers if we use it to win more 


from our employers. 

The recent wage increases 
won by nurses and junior 
doctors were gained not by 
improved business confidence 
but a short sharp dose of good 
“old fashioned” strike action. 


The state of the unions 


by MITCH GLOCKLING 

THE LAST year has seen a 
significant move leftward by 
the trade union movement. 

The fact that the leading 
decision making body of the 
Council of Trade Unions 
(CTU) has endorsed the 
freedom to strike petition, 
signals a change in attitude 
by much of the trade union 
leadership. 

When the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Organisation began cam¬ 
paigning for the freedom to 
strike in early 1998, it was in 
direct response to the sell-out 
policies promoted by CTU 
leaders like Ken Douglas and 
Angela Foulkes. 


Even after the CTU lead¬ 
ership changed last October, 
interest in our campaign 
among most union leaders 
was lukewarm at best. 

However, as the Employ¬ 
ment Relations Act was 
going through parliament, the 
CTU’s submission called for 
the freedom to strike on “so¬ 
cial and economic issues”. 

Since then an increasing 
number of union officials 
decided the time was right to 
support the campaign. 

So why this change in at¬ 
titude? 

The last few years have 
seen a gradual, but growing 
shift to the left among the 
majority of New Zealanders. 


This shift was expressed 
both in the election results 
for Labour, the Alliance and 
the Greens, and in the change 
in the CTU leadership. 

It can also be seen in the 
steady rise in union member¬ 
ship. In the first nine months 
of this year (before the Em¬ 
ployment Relations Act came 
in) 10,000 workers joined 
CTU affiliated unions. 

Another indicator is the 
success that freedom to strike 
resolutions have had when 
presented to workers’ meet¬ 
ings. 

However, some sections of 
the union movement—includ¬ 
ing the two biggest unions, 
the Public Service Associa¬ 


tion (PSA) and the Engineers 
Union—have taken the new 
employment laws as an op¬ 
portunity to renew their push 
for “partnership” deals with 
the employers. 

While the mainstream 
of the union movement has 
moved to a policy of “organ¬ 
ising and campaigning” the 
PSA leadership are clinging 
to a discredited policy that 
their rank and file members 
are unhappy with. 

The direction the union 
movement takes from here, 
will depend on how rank and 
file workers organise to make 
sure our union officials are 
under our control, rather than 
the other way around. 
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THE PROTESTS, strikes and demonstrations shown on this page show people fighting back against many aspects of the capitalist system. 
These pictures have been chosen not just to show the wide range of struggles where ordinary people are fighting back against oppres¬ 
sion and exploitation, but also because they represent on-going campaigns. 


1) WAIKATO STUDENTS occupied their 
registry on “O-day March 29) as part of a 
campaign of “nationwide simultaneons oc- 
cnpations for free edncation” which spread 
across the campnses early in the year. 

The Waikato occupation also laid the 
ground for a successful vote by students to 
return to compulsory membership of their 
union. 

As the year went on, student protest 
died down on most campuses, as students 
waited to see what Labour would deliver. 

Because Labour has cut overall fund¬ 
ing, the crisis in tertiary education will 
continue, unless students fight back. 

2) DUMP THE Dump Hikoi enters 
Hnntly. 

The hikoi was in opposition to the 
planned “Mega Dnmp”, to he hnilt in 
Meremere, jnst 500 metres from the banks 
of the Waikato River. 

The dump’s owners stand to make mil¬ 
lions. But toxic leachate from the dump 
will enter the Waikato just two kilometres 
upstream of the intake for the pipeline 
that will take drinking water to Auckland. 


Locals are currently fighting a court 
battle to stop the dump, while activists in 
Auckland are campaigning against both 
the dump and the pipeline. 

In Auckland contact the Water Pressure 
Group (09) 627 8892 

In the Waikato contact Wendy Finlay- 
son(07) 826 3458 

3) ANTI-CAPITALIST protesters march 
down Anckland’s Qneen Street on Sep¬ 
tember 11. 

The march was in solidarity with the 
10,000 people in Melbourne who block¬ 
aded a meeting the World Economic 
Forum—a global Business Roundtable 
made up of the heads of the 1000 biggest 
corporations in the world—on September 
11,12 and 13. 

50 people also demonstrated in 
Christchurch. 

The anti-capitalist movement in NZ is 
coordinated through the NZ Activism “e- 
group” NZActivism-subscribe@onelist.com 

4) CHINESE REEUGEES on day three 
of their seven-day hnnger strike in Anck¬ 


land’s Aotea Sqnare. 

They were protesting the exclusion of 
current and former asylum seekers from 
the limited amnesty introduced by Labour 
to soften the impact of the harsh new im¬ 
migration law. 

Their protest drew around and inspired 
other opponents of the law who are now 
working together to build a united cam¬ 
paign calling for a full amnesty for all 
refugees and so called “overstayers”. 

For More information contact Tony 
(09) 630 5079 

5) WELLINGTON NURSES on the 
picket line dnring their strike in October. 
The nnrse’s strike forced the hospital to 
offer a 5% pay rise with another 2% to 
follow next year. 

The nurses have rejected the offer— 
they want an immediate 7% increase. 

As Socialist Worker goes to press they 
are preparing for another strike. 

As prices rise and the bosses urge wage 
restraints, other workers will need to fol¬ 
low the nurse’s example to maintain our 
standard of living, let alone improving it. 
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the coalition one year on 


Giving with one hand, taking with the other 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

IT IS one year since the election 
in which workers voted out the 
right wing National Party and 
its coalition partner NZ First. 

So what have working class 
people to show after the first 
year of the Labour / Alliance 
coalition? 

On December 1, the govern¬ 
ment re-introduced income 
related rents for state housing 
tenants. Tenants will on average 
be $36.50 better off. 

The adult minimum wage has 
been increased to $7.50 an hour. 

And Labour’s Employment 
Relations Act (ERA) passed 
in October does provide better 
opportunities for workers to 
unionise in the workplace. 

Yet the ERA keeps all but 
one of the restrictions on the 
right to strike that were part 
of National’s Employment 
Contracts Act. And the fines for 
workers who break the restric¬ 


tions on strike action have been 
increased. 

This pattern of giving with 
one hand and taking with the 
other is repeated in education 
and health. 

The government has frozen 
interest on student loans while 
students are studying and did a 
deal with most tertiary institu¬ 
tions not to increase fees for 
2001 . 

But it has cut real funding, 
meaning bigger fee rises and 
more staff layoffs in the future. 

As the total level of student 
debt rockets past $3 billion, 
Labour, rather than address 
the problem of fees and debt, is 
looking to arrangements with 
Australia and Britain to collect 
debt from ex-students who flee 
overseas. 

In health. Labour is going to 
re-introduce health boards with 
community representation. 

Yet the extra health spend¬ 
ing announced in the budget 


was the lowest in eight years. 
And Health Minister Annette 
King has turned a deaf ear to 
calls by striking junior doctors 
and nurses to increase health 
spending. 

Throughout the year, the 
government became increas¬ 
ingly worried by the capitalists’ 
campaign of “no confidence”. 

This prompted Labour to go 
all out on a “charm offensive” 
to win the support of the bosses. 

The government reassured 
the business community that it 
was committed to core business- 
friendly policies. 

As Helen Clark said at 
the Business to Government 
Forum, “Overwhelmingly the 
fundamentals favoured by the 
business community remain in 
place. The Reserve Bank and 
the Fiscal Responsibility Acts 
are intact. The government is 
budgeting for and will maintain 
surpluses. Government spend¬ 
ing as a proportion of GDP is 


falling.” 

This, however, is not good 
news for students, beneficiaries 
and workers sick of a run-down 
health system, user pays educa¬ 
tion and wage and benefit levels 
that fail to meet the rising cost 
of living. 

Recently, Finance Minis¬ 
ter Michael Cullen—who has 
repeatedly promised to keep 
a tight hold on the public 
purse—responded to calls from 
the Alliance and the Greens to 
extend the health board reforms 
by saying that he “can not sup¬ 
port any measures that would 
involve extra funding.” 

It is clear that if workers 
are going to get anything more 
from this government then 
we’re going to have to fight for 
it ourselves. 

United struggle in the work¬ 
place and on the street is the 
only way to push Labour into 
meeting our demands instead of 
those of the bosses. 


A pragmatic Alliance 


PRIOR TO the 1999 elec¬ 
tion the Alliance leadership 
pushed through a series 
of policy changes to make 
them palatable to Labour 
Party leaders. 

In government this proc¬ 
ess has continued. 

Take for instance the Al¬ 
liance's free education policy, 
despite Labour relying on 
Alliance votes to pass most 
of its policies, Alliance hasn't 
even managed to win an 
increase in tertiary funding. 

Labour is committed to 
keeping spending down and 
has no intention of raising 
taxes on the rich, which is 
what is needed to fund free 
education. 

The Alliance leadership's 
unwillingness to rock the 
boat means that the Alli¬ 
ance's free education policy 
simply languishes in the 
party manifesto. 

Most other Alliance poli¬ 
cies have suffered the same 
fate. 

This poor performance 
in government has disap¬ 
pointed and angered many 


supporters. 

In a recent opinion poll 
Alliance support had fallen 
to just 2%. 

Alliance leader Jim An- 
derton, in a speech to the 
SFWU Annual Regional Del¬ 
egates Conference, justified 
his record on the grounds of 
"pragmatism". 

What Anderton means by 
this is that, (so long as the 
party follows his path of lim¬ 
iting itself to work in parlia¬ 
ment,) it has no choice but 
doing what Labour wants. 

In a time when many 
workers and students are 
looking to the left, the Alli¬ 
ance, has failed to offer any 
clear alternative to Labour 
or the market. 

Alliance members and 
supporters face a choice: Do 
they continue acting as a 
crutch for Helen Clark—vital 
for the governments stabil¬ 
ity, but under Labour's con¬ 
trol? Or do they become a 
focus for those discontented 
with the capitalist system 
and Labour's failure to chal¬ 
lenge it. 
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ONE YEAR on a number of Socialist Worker election posters are 
still hanging on. Most of the attempts to remove them have 
focused on Shipley's face, an expression of the hatred of her 
government. But like this poster, most of Shipley's key policies 
remain. 
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the coalition one year on 


Labour, the state and capitalism 

by VAUGHAN GUNSON ^ 



THE LABOUR / ALLIANCE coali¬ 
tion claims to be more "hands 
on" than previous govern¬ 
ments, whose mantra was "let 
the market decide." 

They argue that the state 
should play a greater role in 
the economy. 

One of the ways they are 
seeking to do this is through 
the Ministry of Economic De¬ 
velopment, which will give $330 
million dollars to businesses. 

The government is also 
looking at offering tax breaks 
for research into technology 
and for multinationals planning 
to set up here. 

Labour says “partnership” 
between the state and business 
will boost the economy for 
the benefit of all New Zea¬ 
landers. Helen Clark calls this 
“New Zealand Inc. working 
together”. 

It’s a line we’ve heard 
before. 

At the peak of the wave of 
free market policies that swept 
through New Zealand in the 
’80s and ’90s, we were told that 
what’s good for business is 
good for workers too. 

Suffer 

That’s why we had to tighten 
our belts and suffer privatisa¬ 
tion, deregulation and user pays. 

Finance minister Roger 
Douglas and the forth Labour 
government took an extremely 
“hands on” approach, passing 
laws in the interests of busi¬ 
ness that were direct attacks on 
working people. 

At the same time, tax rates 
on the rich were slashed, while 
GST, a tax that hurts the poor 
most, was introduced. 

After Labour was defeated 
in 1990, National continued 
the market crusade for another 
nine years. 

The recent experience of 
workers is that the state has 
been nothing but “hands on” in 
implementing policies that the 
bosses demanded. These poli¬ 
cies lead to a massive transfer 
of wealth from the poor to the 
rich. 

This is nothing new; the 
state has always aimed to pro¬ 
tect the interests of the wealthy. 

German socialist Karl Marx 
recognised this in the 19th 
Century when he wrote: “The 


JIM ANDERTON, Helen Clark and 

executive of the modern state 
is but a committee for manag¬ 
ing the affairs of the whole 
bourgeoisie [the capitalist 
class].” 

However, there are differ¬ 
ent methods governments can 
choose to perform this role, 
depending on the needs of 
capitalism at any given time. 

The first Labour govern¬ 
ment came to power in 1935, 
during the Great Depression, 
on the back of massive unrest 
spearheaded by the Communist 
Party-lead Unemployed Work¬ 
ers’ Movement. 

Not wishing to overthrow 
the system. Labour sought 
to blunt workers’ anger with 
welfare measures like the un¬ 
employment benefit, universal 
pensions and state housing. 

They were forced to offer 
these concessions because of 
grassroots pressure from work¬ 
ers, but they also saw these 
welfare measures as a way of 
restoring profits to capitalists 
by putting spending money in 
the hands of the working class. 

Up until World War 2, and 
for a substantial period after, 
big spending governments who 
nationalised industries and 
built up massive military ma¬ 
chines were the norm around 
the world. 

Businesses were linked 
closely to the state, compet¬ 
ing for lucrative government 
contracts. 

In New Zealand, Fletcher 


Michael Cullen at the Business to 

Challenge built up its empire 
through profits made building 
state houses. 

In the US, companies like 
aircraft maker Boeing grew to 
market dominance thanks to 
guaranteed profits from the US 
government’s huge expenditure 
on military hardware. 

But with the global reces¬ 
sions of the ’70s and early ’80s 
(which continued through 
the ’90s), the capitalist class 
realised that they needed to 
expand their companies into 
overseas markets. 

The National government of 
Robert Muldoon was slow to 
pick up on the change of plan, 
so when Labour was elected in 
1984, business demanded that 
they do something about it. 

Globalisation 

In the name of the “free 
market” and “globalisation”. 
Labour proceeded to privatise 
national industries, reduce 
tariffs and deregulate financial 
markets. 

The subsequent mergers, 
takeovers and joint-ventures 
between companies of different 
countries and the growth of big 
multinationals increased the 
profits of the ruling class. 

What it meant for workers 
was that the state abandoned 
any attempt to maintain full 
employment. 

Instead it put in place 
policies that were designed to 


Government Forum in October. 

smash the power of unions and 
create a large pool of unem¬ 
ployed workers. All aimed at 
keeping wages down and busi¬ 
ness profits up. 

When Helen Clark says, 
“that you can’t stop globalisa¬ 
tion, and you wouldn’t want 
to”, she is affirming the right of 
the capitalist class to continue 
to profit from the exploitation 
of workers. 

The reason the Labour-led 
government is not doing more 
to push back the market is 
because Labour—and even 
the Alliance and Greens—are 
committed to maintaining the 
capitalist economy, while trying 
to reform its worst aspects by 
passing laws in parliament. 

But their ability to reform 
capitalism is hamstrung because, 
first and foremost, they have to 
keep the capitalists happy. 

When threatened with pro¬ 
worker policies that hurt their 
profits, the capitalist class can 
pull their investment and col¬ 
lapse the economy. 

The fall in business confi¬ 
dence served to remind the 
government of this. 

It is only through mass op¬ 
position that the capitalist class 
and the state can be forced to 
make concessions to workers. 

Ultimately though, the capi¬ 
talist system and the state that 
supports it, has to be destroyed. 

Only by taking political and 
economic control can workers 
build a better society. 
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Capitalism is 
costing 


by HEATHER LYALL 

THE RECENT summit on global 
warming at The Hague in Hol¬ 
land was a wash out. 

Of the 150 countries present 
Japan, Australia and Canada 
all followed the United States 
by refusing to ratify the Kyoto 
Treaty. 

The 1997 Kyoto Treaty 
committed 39 of the world’s 
developed countries to freezing 
their carbon dioxide emissions 
at 1990 levels and then reducing 
them by 5%, (7% in the case of 
the US), by 2010. 

Carbon dioxide is the main 
gas responsible for the green¬ 
house effect that is causing 
global warming. 

Loopholes 

The United States came to 
The Hague with a set of propos¬ 
als so filled with loopholes that 
it would actually allow them to 
increase their emissions. 

It proposed a “credit” system 
where rich countries could buy 
up the carbon dioxide quotas 
given to Third World coun¬ 
tries—effectively selling off the 
right to pollute the planet. 

Another loophole would 
allow the heavily forested North 
American countries “credits” 
for their forests, which they 
claim act as global carbon sinks 
absorbing massive amounts of 
carbon dioxide from the atmos¬ 
phere. 

The US would also get 
credits for growing new 
forests and for selling “alter¬ 
native power”—in this case 
nuclear power plants—to the 


Third World. 

The US is already the world’s 
biggest polluter. With only 
4% of the world’s population, 
it produces 25% of all global 
greenhouse gas. And its emis¬ 
sions have grown by more than 
12% over 1990 levels. 

Contrary to their govern¬ 
ment’s plans, four out of five 
Americans say they want action 
to reduce carbon dioxide emis- 


Listening 

Two thirds of them still 
want that policy even if devel¬ 
oping nations were not asked 
to make equal cuts. However, 
Washington is listening to 
big business, not to ordinary 
Americans. 

The real culprits in the 
breakdown in negotiations 
are the huge oil, coal and car 
industries. 

US fossil fuel multination¬ 
als donated $12 million to the 
current Clinton / Gore admin¬ 
istration. 

In 1997 the US Senate voted 
to enshrine in law a refusal to 
ratify any climate change trea¬ 
ties. 

Regardless of who becomes 
the next president, we can be 
sure that nothing will be done 
to rile their big business back¬ 
ers. 

The same applies here in 
New Zealand. 

Although claiming to sup¬ 
port the Kyoto Treaty, the gov¬ 
ernment has done nothing to 
reduce carbon emissions, which 
continue to increase. 

Big business doesn’t care if 


OVER 6000 protesters from more than 25 countries gathered 
outside the summit at The Hague to demand action. They built a 
dyke of sandbags around the conference to symbolise the rising 
sea levels that global warming will cause. 


it contributes to the deaths of 
millions of people, so long as 
nothing immediately interferes 
with its shortsighted quest for 
profit. 

A rapid and fundamental 


transformation of the way 
humans generate and use our 
energy is required, but this will 
never happen so long as busi¬ 
nesses are allowed to put profits 
first. 


Millions 
at risk 


AS THE world's wealthiest 
nations reneged on their com¬ 
mitment to reduce green¬ 
house gas emissions, 40,000 


residents of the Duke of York 
islands in Papua New Guinea 
watch as the ocean creeps 
closer and closer towards their 
homes and gardens. 

In November 1000 people 
were told that they are to be 
evacuated to higher ground 
due to rising sea levels. Some 
have already lost their homes 
and are living in tents. 

All of the inhabitants of 


these islands will eventu¬ 
ally need to be resettled. The 
impact will be disastrous both 
socially and economically. 

Since 1985 the earth has 
seen its hottest ten years on 
record. The Arctic ice shell has 
thinned by 40% with drastic 
consequences for sea levels 
around the world. 

Extremely volatile weather 
patterns, such as the recent 


flooding in Australia and Eu¬ 
rope, are starting to become 
common events. 

Some scientists are pre¬ 
dicting the widespread ex¬ 
tinction of plant and animal 
species around the world 
as rapid climate changes 
continue. 

Millions of people around 
the world are threatened by 
the greenhouse effect. 
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WORKERS IN the anarchist-led CNT trade unions prepare to fight Franco's fascists in Spain's civil war 


Marxism & 
anarchism 


by KEVIN OVENDEN 

THE GREAT revolt against 
capitalism in Seattle last 
year, and similar demonstra¬ 
tions since, have attracted 
diverse groups of protesters 
including both anarchists and 
socialists. 

Anarchism is generally 
taken to mean a rejection of 
all authority. 

Anybody who hates the 
oppressive capitalist system 
that we live under has at some 
time felt a streak of “anar¬ 
chist” revolt against authority. 

Anarchism, however, is 
more than a personal reac¬ 
tion against the tyrannies of 
capitalism. 

It is a group of political 
beliefs, which have been held 
up as an alternative to the 
revolutionary socialist ideas of 
Karl Marx. 

Marxist socialists and 
anarchists share a common 
hatred of capitalism. But 
there are differences between 
revolutionary socialism and 
anarchism. 

Both understand the need 
for organisation but disagree 
over what form that organisa¬ 
tion takes. Anarchists say that 
organisation has nothing to do 
with centralisation. 

For anarchists, any form of 
centralisation or leadership is 
a type of authority, which is 
oppressive. 

But it is impossible to 
build a strong and effective 
campaign if, after people have 
come together to plan action, 
individuals then go off and do 
something different. 

We always need to take the 
best ideas and act on them in 
a united way. 

Not all authority is bad. A 
picket line is “authoritarian”. 


It tries to impose the will of 
the striking workers on the 
boss, the police and on any 
workers who may be conned 
into scabbing on the strike. 

MILITANT MASS strikes throw 
up an alternative form of au¬ 
thority to the capitalist state. 

Many times over the last 
150 years, democratic bod¬ 
ies, like strike committees or 
workers councils, have taken 
over organising “state func¬ 
tions”—running transport, food 
distribution, defence of picket 
lines and workers’ areas from 
the police and army and so on. 

Socialists argue that these 
democratic workers’ organisa¬ 
tions need to take power from 
the capitalists and break up 
their state. This happened in 
Russia in October 1917 in a 
revolution led by the Bolshe¬ 
vik Party. 

But it did not happen in the 
Spanish Revolution in 1936. 

In Spain, the CNT, a trade 
union heavily influenced by 
anarchist ideas, led a work¬ 
er’s uprising in the city of 
Barcelona. Workers’ councils 
effectively ran the city. 

But the capitalist state ma¬ 
chine did not simply disappear. 
The government and its army, 
which was fighting against 
General Franco’s fascist forces, 
remained, although it had no 
authority in Barcelona. 

The government even of¬ 
fered to hand power over to 


the leaders of the CNT. 

But the CNT believed that 
any form of state was wrong. It 
turned down the possibility of 
forming a workers’ state, which 
could have broken the fascists’ 
coup and the capitalist state. 

Worse, it accepted positions 
in a government that was domi¬ 
nated by pro-capitalist forces. 

That government crushed 
workers’ power in Barcelona, 
and in doing so fatally under¬ 
mined the fight against fascism. 

THE ORGANISATIONAL ques¬ 
tions thrown up in particular 
struggles are critical when it 
comes to the working class 
challenging capitalism. 

Workers face conflicting 
pressures. On the one hand, 
they are forced to compete in 
the labour market where they 
feel powerless, as an individu¬ 
al, against the boss. 

That is why most workers 
accept at least some of the 
bosses’ view of the world. 

At the same time constant 
attacks on workers’ conditions 
create a need for workers to 
unite and fight back together. 

These two pressures mean 
workers’ ideas are uneven so 
the overall consciousness of the 
working class is always shifting. 

There is always a battle of 
ideas within the working class. 

That is why political organi¬ 
sation is crucial. 

Socialists seek to build 
a revolutionary party that 


brings together those people 
who reject capitalism so they 
can unite and fight for their 
ideas inside the working class 
as a whole. 

Such a party is democratic 
because its members constant¬ 
ly debate what is happening in 
today’s struggles and the les¬ 
sons that can be applied from 
past ones. 

It is also centralised as it 
arrives at decisions, which eve¬ 
ryone acts on. 

Without unity around deci¬ 
sions there can be no democ¬ 
racy—minorities would simply 
ignore majority decisions. 

But this is precisely the 
way most anarchist groups (at 
least in new Zealand) seek to 
organise. 

Centralism is needed above 
all because the capitalist state 
is centralised as can be seen in 
the way that the police, media 
moguls, employers, the state 
bureaucracy and the govern¬ 
ment act in a concerted way to 
protect the system. 

History is full of mass 
struggles, which have been 
able to win significant gains, 
but which have not had a clear 
leadership that can carry the 
struggle to victory against 
capitalism. 

Many anarchists under¬ 
stand the way that capitalism 
works and organise to change 
the world. But their rejec¬ 
tion of centralisation means 
that at critical moments their 
intervention in the struggle is 
fatally flawed. 

The working class needs 
what anarchism rejects, a clear 
and determined revolution¬ 
ary party, which can lead the 
working class as a whole, and 
is not afraid to overthrow 
capitalism and set up a work¬ 
er’s state. 
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Savage Thoughts, King Kapisi 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

FROM THE first track of King 
Kapisi's debut album Savage 
Thoughts, the powerful Fix 
Amnesia, it is clear that this 
rapper has something to say. 

“My mission to serve and 
inform, loosen mental blocks 
of ignorance for the storm” he 
sings. 

And for the rest of the 
album, the consciousness raising 
spirit of hip-hop is at the front 
of the mix. 

A mix that maintains a 
distinctly Samoan flavour: in the 
Polynesian beats, the sounds of 
pacific instruments, and in the 
singing. 

Like other examples of 
Polynesian hip hop the melodies 
convey a sense of space, sugges¬ 
tive of blue seas and clear light. 

But it is the history of Sa¬ 
moan people, religion, colonial¬ 
ism, immigration and racism 


that is the base of King Kapisi’s 
rhymes. 

Any idyllic visions of pacific 
paradise are countered with the 
reality of pacific communities 
living and working in Aotearoa. 

Pacific people came to New 
Zealand in the ’70s to work 
in factories at a time when 
businesses were desperate for 
labour. 

When the economy slumped 
many were subjected to the ter¬ 
ror of dawn raids. 

In 2nd Migration King 
Kapisi recounts the experience 
of immigration: “Remember 
eight years old, sent to build the 
crossroads/ In the throats of the 
unknown, where silver birds 
have flown/ Money they wanted, 
money, money all they know.” 

And he recalls the subse¬ 
quent victimisation, etched into 
the memory of the Samoan 
community: “With that constant 
unnecessary misuse of govern¬ 


ment power/ Crack down on my 
peoples in early hours/ The clas¬ 
sic dawnraids, in other words 
return you back to sender/ 

Even in exile my people won’t 
surrender/ Traditions older than 
the books in your archives, we 
survive.” 

Lines given extra meaning by 
the knowledge that the Labour 
government has overseen the 
introduction of a harsh new im¬ 
migration law whieh will again 
see the violence of the state 
unleashed on “overstayers.” 

But it is a law pacific people 
are gearing up to fight. 

This is the message of King 
Kapisi. His music aims to em¬ 
power. 

Like all good rap it gives 
voice to thoughts and strug¬ 
gles of those who have been 
marginalised by more powerful 
interests. 

It is this hip-hop tradition of 
speaking out that means King 


Kapisi is not afraid to tackle the 
subject of religion on a number 
of tracks. 

He argues that this “brain¬ 
washing fever” is a barrier to 
Polynesian people realising 
who they are and asserting their 
place in the world. 

For King Kapisi the goal 
is simply to love and live well 
amongst friends and whanau. 
And that we need to see 
through, not only religion, but 
also the ideas of those who wish 
to keep us divided. 

King Kapisi may not name 
the force—capitalist’s incessant 
search for profits—that causes 
“most of the world to feel the 
sorrow of religion (war and 
famine) and colonialism.” 

But as an artist tuned to the 
reality of experience, he cannot 
help but give voice to the inher¬ 
ent human beauty and strength 
that offers hope to all who 
struggle against oppression. 


letters 


■ SOLIDARITY IN DUNEDIN 

A SPIRITED defence of Water¬ 
front Workers rights and Jobs 
is taking Place at Bluff and Port 
Chalmers. 

Cater Holt Harvey's Char¬ 
tered Ship the Eastern For¬ 
est arrived off the Coast of 
Dunedin along with Mainland, 
their hired scab company, on 
Wednesday morning 22nd Nov. 

They were met by over forty 
protesting workers at 6.30 am. 
The pickets included wharfies, 
other workers and supporters 
from the Port Chalmers com¬ 
munity, plus students showing 
solidarity. 

Between 20 and 50 work¬ 
ers in Port Charmers picketed 
the Cater Holt's / Mainland 
scab, union busting operation 
from 6.30 in the morning until 
midnight Wednesday the 22nd 
Nov. through Friday 24th Nov. 

On Thursday night, over 
a hundred fifty supporters 
arrived at 11 pm, the support 
came from other unions and 
students but overwhelming 
support came from the Port 
Charmers community. Hun¬ 
dreds of Port Charmers people 
have shown their support for 
Waterfront Workers. 

On Friday afternoon at 2pm, 
100 workers silently turned their 


backs on the Cater Holt scabs 
downed trousers and showed 
their complete contempt and 
disgust for the scabs. 

Port Charmers Waterfront 
Union president Davey Dick 
said it was "Gut wrenching" 
for local union members seeing 
North Island stevedores cross 
the picket line every day. 

This attempt at union bust¬ 
ing and casualisation shows the 
weakness of the Employment 
Relations Act and the neces¬ 
sity to have the right to strike 
legally or illegally! 

This fight with Cater Holt 
must and can be won. 

If we lose, not only will 
waterfront work be casualised 
and the Waterfront Union be 
destroyed, but every industry in 
New Zealand will face casuali¬ 
sation. In America 30% of the 
work force is casualised. 

The struggle over casualisa¬ 
tion with Carter Holt can be 
won with popular working 
class public support. 

Solidarity and cooperation 
across the working class must 
put economic pressure on Cart¬ 
er Holt, only if they lose money 
will they quit their attempt to 
destroy the union movement. 

Carter Holt outlets must be 
boycotted across New Zealand 


and the Mainland scab attacks 
on the working class must be 
stopped. 

Seeking public support and 
having a strategic comment to 
nonviolent direct action does 
not require obedience to unfair 
laws that protect ruthless em¬ 
ployers. Illegal strikes and other 
illegal but nonviolent acts may 
be required. 

MARVIN, Dunedin 

■ LETTER TD A CASE MAN¬ 
AGER 

Dear Madam, 

Thanks for your letter regard¬ 
ing our recent ACC meeting. 

Thanks for pointing out my 
low self-esteem and worthless¬ 
ness to the capitalist system. 

I can't help but notice that 
you omitted, in your response, 
many of the issues that I raised. 

I also note that you have 
included many photocopied 
sections of the ACC act that I 
did not request. Some people 
might think that such a strat¬ 
egy is psychological abuse, but 
I know that I am only criticised 
and threatened by those that 
love me. It is just your way of 
giving me a hand up and not a 
hand out. 

And yes, I do feel sorry for 
the taxpayers that have to pay 


my allowance and, yes, I do 
regret that I have only paid 
my way for the last thirty years 
paying some of the highest 
taxes in the world. 

May I apologise for inquiring 
why employers have had a 24% 
reduction in their ACC levies, 
while my husband who is still 
working received only 2%. 

Please forgive this uncharac¬ 
teristic slip and can we con¬ 
tinue with the "care, recovery 
and rehabilitation", and I look 
forward to working at Rattrays 
for the next six months without 
pay for the privilege of gain¬ 
ing some work experience as a 
shelf stacker. 

I must also apologise for 
the behaviour of my "support 
person" at the meeting. 

When he asked you for your 
professional and educational 
qualifications I assure you that 
he was not questioning your 
ability to make decisions based 
on medical and work assess¬ 
ment data that are far beyond 
your ability to make. Even if 
it tends to destroy the lives of 
your fellow New Zealanders. 

That was none of his busi¬ 
ness, was it? I must admit I 
hated him treating you in the 
manner that you treat me. 

JH, Christchurch 
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j IF YOU LIKED READING THIS PAPER, 

! THEN SEND IN THIS FORM: 


I I I would like to subscribe to Socialist 
' Worker 

I I $15 for six months 
I I $ 30 for one year 

I I I want to join the Socialist Workers 
Organisation 


Name_ 

Address 


Phone 


I Post to SWO, Box 13-685 Auckland. | 

[ Phone (09) 634 3984 

I Email socialist-worker@pl.net I 

Get involved with the SWO 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone Vaughan (09) 433 8897 


★ AUCKLAND 


• City Branch meets 7.30pm 
every Tuesday at the Methodist 
Mission, Queen St (opp. Town 
Hall). 

Phone Kane 021 126 2723 

• South Branch meets 7.30pm 
every Wednesday at the Socialist 
Centre, 86 Princes St, Onehunga. 

Phone David 634 3984 


★ HAMILTON 


Meets every Wednesday, 8.30pm 
in Biddy Mulligans Irish Bar, 
Victoria Street. 

Phone Michelle (021) 264 0412 

Email socialistwaikatoQhotmail. 
com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone Bernie 345 9853 


★ PALMERSTON NORTH 


Phone Katie 350 4506 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.30pm every Wednesday 
in the Upper Common Room, 
Victoria University Students 
Association. 

Phone Gordon 972 2296 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Meets 7.30pm every Thursday 
in the International Room, 
University of Canterbury Students 
Association. 

Phone Don 385 5268 


ir DUNEDIN 


Phone Jonah 453 6434 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


SWO members elsewhere in 
NZ and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted 
through the SWO's national 
office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984. 

Fax: (09) 634 3936. 

Write: Box 13-685 Auckland. 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


SWO Web-site http://www.crosswinds.net/~swonz 
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SOCIALISM 
Capitalism is a system 
of exploitation which 
generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet Union 
and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against 
every dictatorial stalinist 
ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be 
taken over and used by the 
working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state 
- a democratic workers 
state based on workers 
councils and workers militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for socialism 
is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divicie the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tine rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 
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Join the global revolt 
against the market 


workers of the world 

UNin AfiAINST 
GLOBAL CAPITALISM 


Stop 


Labour's 
fpoe 
trade 
push 




by DAVID COLYER 

EUROPEAN WORKERS—from 
Poland in the east, to Britain 
in the west—are opposing 
their rulers' attempts to use 
the European Union to enforce 
free market polices across the 
continent. 

As Socialist Worker goes to 
press, the trade union centres of 
Europe are mobilising tens of 
thousands for a massive demon¬ 
stration in Nice in the south of 
France on December 6 & 7. 

Organisers expect at least 
50,000 French workers to take 
part, so Nice looks set to be the 
biggest in a series of protests 
against free market capitalism 
that have swept the world this 
year. 

Meanwhile, workers in Rus¬ 
sia, Mexico and Turkey pro¬ 
tested and struck on December 1 
against the free market policies 
imposed by their governments 
and the International Monetary 
Fund. 


Over the last year, our own 
Labour-led government has 
proven to be just as eager to 
work in the interests of corpo¬ 
rate powers as either the IMF 
or Europe’s rulers. 

Labour is pursuing free mar¬ 
ket deals, such as the recently 
signed Singapore Free Trade 
Agreement, that Trade Union 
Federation head Maxine Gay 
describes as more extremist 
than National’s. 

Green MP Keith Locke says 
these deals “will enrich the 
multinationals and impoverish 
workers, both in this country 
and in South East Asia.” 

This is unacceptable behav¬ 
iour from a government that 
was elected, just one year ago, 
because New Zealand workers 
were sick of 15 years of “more 
market” policies. 

We need to follow the exam¬ 
ple of our sisters and brothers 
overseas and build a massive 
movement to defeat this mar¬ 
ket madness. 


More on the revolt against the market on 
pages 4 & 5 






